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SUBURBAN BIBLIOBUS 


EXPERIMENT IN MOBILE SERVICE 





Stuart Perry 





THE WELLINGTON City CounciL a few years ago took a poll 
of ratepayers for the purpose of establishing three new 
branch libraries and replacing two of the existing branches 
with new buildings. The poll was carried by a satisfactory 
majority, but the building permit position immediately 
deteriorated. 

As a consequence the Council, reluctant to leave without 
service areas which had been led to expect it, decided to 
institute a mobile library service. 
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A 1941 six-wheeled Mercury Ford V8 cab-over-engine 
chiropody van was bought from the War Assets Realisation 
Board for £1,000. It was driven in to the Corporation's 
Tramways Workshops, and came out some time later trans- 
formed into a very handsome suburban mobile library, the 
first suburban bookmobile in the Dominion, with a capacity 
of some 1,600 books. 

There are some interesting features in the design, with 
which Tramways, National Library Service, and Public Lib- 
rary officers all helped. The chassis had been lengthened, 
and the two big wheel-arches rose through the floor almost 
amidships. This is no new problem with vehicles converted 
to library use. The usual solution is to build a rectangular 
box over each wheel-arch, for use as a seat, or as a repository 
for baskets, parcels, etc., which people wish to put down 
whilst choosing their books. This was done with one of 
the two arches in the Wellington vehicle, but the other 
was used for the base of a magazine stand. 

It was originally intended to use the whole of the front 
of the vehicle for librarian’s working space, with a desk run- 
ning the full width of the vehicle. It was finally decided, 
however, that a quarter-circular desk in one corner would 
be adequate, and experience has already proved this to be 
quite enough even for the paraphernalia of the subscription 
librarian in charge of both adult and junior stock. 

The vehicle, when bought, was equipped with a ventila- 
tion hood. Part of this was stripped off and replaced with 
a curved perspex panel to give natural lighting to the desk 
immediately below. 

There are two doors, one on the pavement side of the 
vehicle, forward, and almost opposite the charging desk, for 
entrance, the other, a double door, at the rear for exit. An 
ordinary tramway-type flap step just above the footpath gives 
access to the entry door, while wide, retractable steps are 
used at the rear. 

The vehicle is equipped with a l-in-1 transformer, and 
an electric meter. A lead is plugged in to a distribution box 
on a power pole in each suburb served, and overhead elec- 
tric lights set parallel with the ceiling give excellent illumi- 
nation. For emergency lighting where there is no fitted 
power pole available there is a central light connected with 
the van’s own battery. An efficient electric heater, the ele- 
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ment concealed in a metal tube, is placed below the charg 
ing desk as a foot-rest. 

Inclined wooden shelving has been used in preference to 
steel. It was decided not to use shelf tighteners, but simply 
to fill the shelves full before moving off. A few days’ ex- 
perience has shown that stock remains in place under normal 
conditions. Tare weight is 3 tons 16 cwt., gross weight is 
4 tons 3 cwt. | qr. 

The service came into operation on Ist August, 1947, 
after being despatched on its first journey by His Worship 
the Mayor, Mr Will Appleton. Confetti, streamers, and an 
old shoe followed it away from the Town Hall steps. 

Branch libraries tend to be self-contained—one cannot say 
self-sufficient. There is a point at which the building up of 
separate suburban stocks with separate catalogues becomes 
uneconomical. Stock must move if a suburban library is 
not to be read right out by residents whose reading often 
more than keeps pace with new accessions. The Country 
Library Service can teach us a useful lesson in this regard. 

The potentialities of a mobile library are many, but not 
the least is its contribution towards fluidity of stock. The 
Wellington vehicle will serve three suburbs. In one of these 
there is a small library established at the same time as the 
mobile service. This library has no stock of its own: it 
draws bulk loans from the mobile stock. In time it may 
be possible to pool, one by one, the stocks of all eight non- 
mobile branch libraries, with a single catalogue at pool 
headquarters, and thus to ring the changes more effectively 
on the stock at each. It may be that fixed stock may com- 
prise simply those books that all or most of the libraries 
buy, and individual catalogues be limited to those. 

In the past, certain books have in fact been bought for 
all libraries, certain marginal books have been bought for 
a rudimentary pool, and issued to each participant library 
in turn; but there have necessarily been many books which 
have been bought for the central lending library which have 
never been bought for branch libraries at all, and have never 
gone to branches unless asked for specifically, on loan. 
Mobile service and pooled stock can help to solve these 
problems. 

Certain techniques such as that for reserves need to be 
worked out: formulae to cover which stocks will go into 
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branches as their own stock and which stock will be pooled 
need to be covered. These are largely matters of machinery. 
It is evident without working out every detail that there are 
steps which can be taken without impairing control of book- 
stock, towards giving suburban readers a constantly chang- 
ing selection of books from a much more considerable col- 
lection than that to which they have ready access at present. 
These are times in which every volume must be made to do 
full duty. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT 





Harriet Root 





Ir FEDERAL PUBLICATIONS WERE RATED AS BEST SELLERS the 
one which would continue to head the list would be Jnfant 
Care, a booklet of the Children’s Bureau of the Federal 
Security Agency. Now in its thirty-third year, it is being 
distributed at the rate of one million copies annually. It 
has not only been rewritten three times but it is also being 
revised constantly to keep up with the latest knowledge on 
infant care. It provides practical information for the young 
mother on keeping the baby well, on feeding and baths and 
clothing, on training and on the care of the infant when 
ill. Other publications in this same series deal with the 
child from the pre-natal period through adolescence. 

The Public Health Service of the Federal Security Agency 
provides information on general health problems from sta- 
tistical, technical, and popular angles. Its weekly periodical, 
Public Health Reports, is widely used by health agencies and 
individuals. These Reports furnish statistics on current pre 
valence of disease and articles relating to the prevention 
and control of diseases. As a type of the popular bulletin 
used by the mother in the home and the teacher in the 
school, Communicable Diseases may be mentioned. Here 
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one may find a list of the diseases which may be transferred 
from the ill to the well, the general symptoms, method of 
infection, and duration. 


The Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency 
makes available publications which cover all the field of 
education. It compiles the Biennial Survey of Education 
and the annual Educational Directory, its four parts repre- 
senting the following: Part I, Federal and State School Offi- 
cers; Part II, County and City School Officers; Part III, Col- 
leges and Universities; Part IV, Educational Associations and 
Directories. School Life, a periodical, is the official journal 
of the Office. It contains official announcements, reports 
from schools and educational groups, and a list of recent 
publications of interest to educators. Occupations, one of 
the Vocational Division bulletins, is a guide to occupational 
choice and training. An Open Letter To My Newly Blinded 
Friend, written by a person who has conquered this disabil- 
ity, has been of help to the blinded ex-service man. 


The Department of Agriculture presents information on 
all phases of agricultural matters. Its reports, statistics, peri- 
odicals, farmers’ bulletins, and miscellaneous publications 
are distributed extensively: The Farm Garden, Life Insur- 
ance For Farm Families, Frozen Food Lockers, Regrassing 
For Soil Protection, Diseases Of Sheep And Goats, Principles 
Of Nutrition and Nutritive Value Of Food. One may cook 
with certainty with Aunt Sammy’s Radio Recipes or be con- 
fident of removing a stain by the methods in Stain Removal 
From Fabrics. Among the periodicals are: Agriculture In 
The Americas (monthly), Consumers’ Guide (monthly), 
Foreign Agriculture (monthly), Rural Electrification News 
(monthly), Experiment Station Record (monthly), and Ex- 
tension Service Record (monthly). The current edition of 
the Yearbook of Agriculture covers the years from 1943 to 
1947 and is titled Science In Farming. A ‘Note to the 
reader ’ states: ‘ You have here a report on some new develop- 
ments in farm science. It contains practical information 
about research of the past few years pertaining to animals, 
plants, insects, trees, soils, water, machines, conservation, 
processes, marketing, industrial uses of farm products, agri- 
cultural chemistry, food, clothing, and economics.’ If this 
is not sufficiently comprehensive there are listings for fur- 
ther reading at the end of the sections. 
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Federal publications relating to industry and business are 
largely the result of the research or compilation of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Its Division, the Bureau of the 
Census, is a major fact-finding and statistical-service agency 
for the Government. It is responsible for the Sixteenth De- 
cennial Census (1940) showing the economic and social re- 
sources of the nation and for an inventory of the housing 
facilities of the United States (1940). The Census of Agri- 
culture is taken quinquennially and shows the characteristics 
of farms and farm operators, farm income, acreage produc- 
tion and the value of crops, numbers of live stock and pro- 
duction of livestock products. The Biennial Census of 
Manufacturers, last taken in 1939 and suspended during the 
war, is scheduled for 1948 to cover the year 1947. The 
1939 Census of Business reported on retail and wholesale 
trade, service and construction establishments, and the dis- 
tribution of manufacturers’ sales. Foreign trade data is 
assembled to show export and import statistics by commo- 
dities and by means of transportation. 

The Bureau of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce is the businessman's representa- 
tive in the fields of international and domestic commerce. 
Among its publications are: Foreign Commerce Weekly; 
International Reference Service, covering surveys of foreign 
market areas, transportation, foreign trade reports, and for- 
eign commercial laws; Survey of Current Business (monthly): 
Domestic Commerce (monthly); Industrial Reference Series, 
dealing with a major commodity or groups of associated 
commodities; Trade and Professional Associations of the 
United States; Commercial Travellers’ Guides to Latin 
America; and Packing For Shipment. 


The Monthly Labor Review of the Department of Labor 
is a report on the trend of employment, payrolls, hourly and 
weekly wages, and changes in the cost of living. It discusses 
labour turnover, industrial disputes, accidents, and labour 
legislation. The Women’s Bureau publishes its research 
on women at work: equal pay, minimum wage, hours of 
work, and laws relating to the political and civil status of 
women. A recent bulletin is Hours of Labor, written to 
show the effect wartime hours of work had on a woman’s 
factory performance and on her home life. Other subjects 
appearing in Department of Labor publications are indus- 
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trial hygiene, accidents, consumer co-operatives, job descrip- 
tion and labour training, child labour, migratory workers, 
labour standards, and the labour market. 

Solicitors and other members of the legal profession have 
an interest in the legislation of Congress as found in the 
Session Laws, the Statutes at Large and in the United States 
Code. In this classification are also found the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, and the decisions and regulations of 
such agencies as the National Labor Relations Board on 
unfair labour practices; the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on common carriers by railroad, water and motor trans- 
portation; the Federal Trade Commission on unfair com- 
petition and on the dissemination of false advertising of 
food, drugs, cosmetics and devices; the Federal Communica- 
tion Commission on communication by wire or radio; the 
Civil Aeronautics Board on air carrier operations; the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission in protecting investors against 
malpractices in the securities market and the Department 
of the Treasury on customs, patent appeals, and narcotics. 
The Federal Register, a publication of the National Archives, 
carries these regulations and decisions together with presi- 
dential proclamations, executive orders, and procedure prac- 
tices. 

There is a wide range of publications on community life 
and planning for the citizens’ group, the municipality, and 
the State. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority represents the planned 
control and use of the Tennesse River and the development 
of the resources of a region including parts of seven eastern 
States. The publications of the Bureau of Reclamation of 
the Department of the Interior deal with the irrigation pro- 
jects which are necessary to provide sufficient water and 
power for all purpoes in parts of seventeen western States. 

In the field of conservation there are pamphlets on the 
conserving of soil and on flood control, on the guarding of 
mineral resources and the licensing of hydro-electric pro- 
jects on navigable waters. The Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture distributes information on problems 
connected with the national forests, ranges, and on lumber, 
timber and other processed materials. The Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of the Interior issues its 
findings on commercial and sport fishes and fisheries, fish 
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culture and marketing, birds, mammals, reptiles, fur seals 
and whales. The National Park Service of the Department 
of the Interior has a series of bulletins for the tourist on the 
parks and monuments of the national park system. 

Publications dealing with social and economic security, 
health, housing, and the general well-being of the citizen 
are the products of various Federal divisions and agencies. 
Their titles are too numerous for inclusion here but they 
may be found by subject in the Price Lists or in any other 
listing of Federal publications. This is also true of other 
classifications which have not been considered in this article. 

As a recapitulation in assisting the librarian abroad to 
obtain the documents of the United States Government the 
following suggestions are offered: 

Write to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
District of Columbia, for a Price List on the subject wanted. 
Make arrangements with that office for the purchase of five- 
cent coupons or for a deposit account against which the sale 
price can be charged. 

Write to individual agencies for copies of their publication 
lists. It is safe to address ‘ Publications’ and the name of 
the agency. 

The Library of Congress will be helpful in cases where 
neither the agency nor the Superintendent of Documents 
can provide the publication needed. 

As a final warning there will be delays through slowness 
in transportation and there will be that bane of librarians’ 
existence, the interrupted series. 


TEXTBOOK ANNOUNCED 


Now available for hire or purchase is E. J. Carnell’s Library 
Administration. The book, which should be of great value 
to students taking the General Training Course, may be 
hired by students for 5/- a year, students having the oppor- 
tunity of buying it on payment of the additional amount 
required. The purchase price is 15/-. Inquiries should be 
made of the Secretary. [Library Administration will be 
reviewed in our next number.—Ed.]. 
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WRITERS AND WRITING 


IN NEW ZEALAND 
A SERIES OF STUDIES 





H. Winston Rhodes 





III—THE STORIES OF FRANK SARGESON 


THE EPISODIC, THE FRAGMENTARY SHORT sToRY, the short 
story which some prefer to describe as a sketch, is a literary 
form peculiarly suited to record the vivid but dispersed im- 
pressions of the modern imaginative writers. It is a window 
from which glimpses of life may be observed not as a whole 
but in parts, and from it the watcher may catch sight of a 
mood, an act, a gesture which may reveal to him some small 
portion of the tragedy or comedy of human existence. 

Perhaps, as Stephen Spender has suggested, our increased 
consciousness of the fragmentary nature of human experience 
has something to do with its prevalence. We are uncom- 
fortably aware that we are orts, scraps, and fragments; and 
the writer, unfortified by a unifying faith, and, like his 
fellows, exiled from anything resembling an organic com- 
munity, must of necessity be content to make what he can 
of the bits and pieces of life. The secret of Chekhov's or of 
Katherine Mansfield’s success in the short story lies largely 
in the close relationship which existed between the attitude 
to experience and the artistic form. It is this relationship 
which is the most significant and satisfying characteristic of 
the work of Frank Sargeson—Katherine Mansfield’s successor 
in New Zealand, but by no means her imitator. 

When I think of Sargeson’s short stories I find myself re- 
membering some slight detail of an episode, some isolated 
phrase, a hint for a character, or a few words of idiomatic 
conversation, but I remember these as parts of a whole. 
This is merely to say that Sargeson is a conscious and deliber- 
ate craftsman to whom unity of mood and intention are the 
natural results of the imaginative intensity with which he 
captures and records small sections of human experience. 

I remember the little boy in church running his finger 
round the seam of his mother’s glove, and I remember this 
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passage not only because it is typical of the way in which 
Sargeson tugs at the strings of forgotten habit and sensation, 
but also because it leads on to the episode where mother and 
child are hungry and lonely in the park, and later the boy 
reflects: ‘I wasn’t crying because of myself personally. I 
think it was because for the first time in my life I under- 
stood how different sorts of things are all connected up to- 
gether. I thought of the way my silkworms ate the mul- 
berry leaves that I gave them, and the way the lice had 
crouched down and held on tight to my hands when I tried 
to shake them off. And there, right in front of me, the birds 
were looking for food, and the worms that themselves wanted 
something to eat were being eaten by the blackbirds. And 
there came into my heart a pity for all living things that 
were hungry and needed food . . . And as the birds flew 
away and nobody was there except my mother and myself 
all my pity was concentrated on my mother. But it wasn’t 
a personal love. I loved the other things just as much. And 
I didn’t want to take my mother’s hand and feel the seam 
of her gloves as I did in church.’ It is this combination of 
human sympathy, accurate and fresh observation, vivid mem- 
ories, and skilful craftsmanship which gives the individual 
character to a sketch by Frank Sargeson. 

In like fashion I think the child with the toothache nuzz- 
ling into his granma’s arms, and ‘all night she was staring 
hard at the dark’, or of the boy who on cold winter morn- 
ings used to warm his feet by putting them in freshly dropped 
cowpats, but for whom the sight of ‘an old man who might 
be glad of a few cowpats to warm himself up in was some- 
how a bit too much.’ 


Although from his earliest sketches to his more recent short 
novel, When the Wind Blows, Sargeson has been attracted to 
the half-conscious thoughts and impressions of childhood, 
he has also become the chronicler of the episodic lives of 
the inarticulate. His almost nameless young men and old 
men gain their fleeting glimpses of the terror and the glory 
of life from the casual encounter and the random experience 
of a semi-nomadic existence. They are homeless and un- 
domesticated, lonely and restless, but in their hunger for 
affection they find in the mate, the pal, the cobber the un- 
recognized symbol of their craving for human justice, equal- 
ity, and brotherhood. 
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It is this conception of mateship which was such a marked 
feature of the work of Tom Collins and other Australian 
writers. It arose naturally from the masculine world of 
wandering bullock-drivers, gold-diggers, and farm-hands 
which they attempted to describe, and, in the newer coun- 
tries, it has tended to replace the almost suffocating domestic- 
ity and the settled existence so often taken for granted in the 
fiction of older lands. The toughness, the rootlessness, the 
assertive masculinity of so many of Sargeson’s characters, 
their ability to give expression to thoughts and feelings can- 
not conceal their elemental craving for companionship or 
their groping after conceptions of human righteousness 
which gives significance to so many of his stories. I think 
of a Dalmatian sitting by a shed on a hillside, of the cobbers 
in That Summer, of a disreputable old man and a little girl, 
and to me these are the remembered signs of an attitude to 
life, an individuality of form, a bareness of utterance which 
have turned a mere handful of stories into a major contri- 
bution to the literature of this country. 


Sargeson is not one of the literary nobs of New Zealand. 
He is one of the literary blokes. Whatever views he may 
have about the problems of the creative writer in a new 
country, he does not allow them to interfere with his work. 
He does not complain about the intractable nature of his 
environment, but is seemingly content with the material he 
finds at his feet, and struggles like the craftsman he is to 
find the artistic form which will contain it. He is not a 
seeker after tradition, but a maker of tradition. He does 
not attempt to write a saga of New Zealand life or discover 
‘the soul’ of New Zealand, but devotes most of his attention 
to the child, the adolescent, and the lonely knock-about, indi- 
cating by a word, a phrase, a deliberately halting sentence, a 
sudden and impulsive act, or a clumsy but moving self- 
explanation that confused awareness of aesthetic and moral 
values which is as characteristic of the dumb ones as it is 
of their more talkative and respectable cousins. 

Because he uses his eyes and his ears, because he knows 
the sort of people and the sort of lives he describes, because 
he digs into his memory and sharpens his sense of form and 
style, and does not rely on books or on conventional char- 
acters and conventionalized speech, his stories are as closely 
related to aspects of New Zealand life as the derelict outhouse 
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is related to the New Zealand scene. It is not only that his 
characters are a curious collection of farm labourers and 
shearers, horsey men and barmen, cooks, sailors, and wan- 
derers with ‘ itchy feet’, but that they talk in the idiom of 
New Zealanders, that misleading combination of toughness. 
jerkiness, terseness, slanginess, and understatement. They 
stand about in paddocks and backyards, lean against coun- 
ters, sit on wharves and beaches, wander down suburban 
streets and country roads. They are careless and irrespon- 
sible; they lounge and they brood; but whatever they do 
they carry around with them something indefinable, an 
atmosphere which unmistakably betrays the land of their 
origin. 

It is all very well for those who have nothing better to do 
to talk about the influence of the American short story, of 
Sherwood Anderson or of Hemingway, on Sargeson’s writ- 
ing, to complain that the people in his sketches are not truly 
representative of their country, to regret the absence of a 
wider vision of human life, or to accuse him of a preoccupa- 
tion with the ‘more instinctive and animal sides of human 
behaviour. However closely they may argue their case, the 
fact remains that Sargeson is the only writer of New Zea- 
land stories since Katherine Mansfield who has been able 
to reach a consistently high level of craftsmanship, to impress 
on his work a marked individuality, and to deal sympathetic- 
ally with a chosen portion of the New Zealand scene. Those 
whose tastes are so restricted that they must have the detailed 
background of society, the set description, the well co- 
ordinated and significant plot, and the wide range of human 
character must go elsewhere for what they want than to the 
episodic and fragmentary short story, and they should not 
go to Frank Sargeson. They must go elsewhere for the 
social analysis, the elaborate treatment of the subtleties of 
emotion, the conflicts of human personalities, and the sym- 
bolic interpretation of life. 

This does not mean, of course, that even within his chosen 
sphere Sargeson can do no wrong. Some of his stories are 
so very slight that they leave scarcely any taste in the mouth; 
a few of them leave merely a bad taste without any compen- 
sating advantage that may be discerned. His most ambitious 
work, When the Wind Blows, is memorable only because of 
its childhood episodes, but in That Summer and in a score 
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or so of other sketches where beneath the tough, unsenti- 
mental, coarse-grained surface of the minds of his characters 
the movings of the human spirit may be dimly detected try- 
ing to find utterance, Sargeson is at his best. If human 
understanding and imaginative insight, if adequate form 
and style are worth anything, then these stories are worth a 
great deal. 


REGIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE 
INTERIM REPORT OF COMMITTEE 





COUNCIL INVITES DISCUSSION 





[The interim report of the Committee on Regional Library Service 
(C. S. Perry, Convener) was received by Council at its meeting in 
August. The report is printed here for the consideration of all 
members. Discussion is invited.—Ed.]. 


AT THE COUNCIL MEETING at the end of the 1947 conference 
the Regional Planning Committee was re-constituted. Mr 
Dunningham’s report had been considered by the outgoing 
Council, and his views were expressed at a full session of Con- 
ference. Apart from a historical survey covering a’ consider- 
able period of time, the gist of Mr Dunningham’s argument 
is that local autonomy would be less endangered and library 
service would be better administered if the incidence of 
State aid to library services were different. 

State aid to libraries was at one time given on a money 
basis of individual libraries. After a time this aid was dis- 
continued. With the establishment of the Country Library 
Service it was resumed, but in a new form. The recipients 
were again individual libraries, but the aid has taken the 
form of books and services. This was the recommendation 
of the New Zealand Library Association, based on the Munn- 
Barr Report. 

The Association’s policy, and the Government’s, is well 
known to all members of the Committee, and consists in 
essence of a continuance of this arrangement, plus a measure 
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of administrative co-operation between National Library 
Service depots and the principal local authorities in the 
areas in which these depots operate. 

Mr Dunningham contends that a happier solution would 
be to abandon the National Library Service depots, and for 
local authorities to combine in the formation of regional 
associations, these to receive State aid (in cash) directly from 
National Library Service headquarters. Views along these 
lines were also held by the present convener some few years 
ago, and were expressed in two articles in Board and Council 
dated respectively August 9th and August 23rd 1944. 

At that time, however, the Select Parliamentary Committee 
on Local Government had not reported, and the conclusions 
set out in Chapter IX B had not been reached. The feature 
of regional councils without powers was not yet foreshadowed 
as a part of our system of local government. 

The divergence of opinion which has become manifest 
in the Association was examined by a consideration of the 
following propositions, which were approved: 


Local authorities have a responsibility to provide library 
service. 


Where local authorities cannot from their own resources 
provide adequate service, they are entitled to call for 


State aid. 


State aid should not be given to any authority which is 
not itself providing as full library service as its resources 
allow. 

State aid may be administered from (a) a central head- 
quarters (b) local depots. 

State aid may be given to (a) individual library authori- 
ties or (b) aggregations of authorities. 

It is primarily the concern of the State, rather than of 
the local authority, whether State aid is administered 
from a central headquarters or from local depots. 

It is the concern of the local authorities, but also of the 
State, whether the aid is given to individual authorities 
or to aggregations of authorities. 

The weakness of giving aid to individual local authori- 
ties lies in unevenness of service: some authorities will 
agree to do the minimum necessary to qualify for aid, 
while others will not. But it must be added that this 
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experiment is being tried, and, on the figures of libraries 
which have qualified for service and are accepting it, it 
is succeeding. 

The weakness of giving aid to aggregations of authorities 
lies (a) in the fact that authorities do not in fact exten- 
sively combine in their operations, preferring to act in- 
dependently or to set up ad hoc boards, (b) in the fact 
that the assumption from the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee is that this position will remain largely un- 
changed, and (c) in the fact that such aggregations for 
library purposes to afford complete coverage would re- 
quire the co-operation of a large number of authorities 
within each area. The gradualism of the existing ap- 
proach would have to be replaced either by a large mea- 
sure of agreement among local authorities which might 
be difficult to secure or by mandatory statutory provi- 
sions requiring authorities to maintain free libraries. 
In no other way could the participation of all authorities 
be ensured. 


The question before the committee thus appears to be 
whether it is desirable to continue with the present gradual 
policy, whether authorities should be required to maintain 


services and to erect joint regional headquarters for the pur- 
pose of administering State aid, or whether the present grad- 
ual policy should be proceeded with, supplemented by agree- 
ment among local authorities where this is found possible. 

At a meeting of the Committee held on 18th August 1947 
the following resolution was passed: 


THIS MEETING OF THE REGIONAL PLANNING COM- 
MITTEE IS OF OPINION THAT THE TENTATIVE PLANS 
APPROVED BY THE ASSOCIATION AT WANGANUI, SUG- 
GESTING VARIOUS FORMS WHICH STATE OFFERS OF 
LIBRARY ASSISTANCE MIGHT TAKE, SHOULD BE EN- 
LARGED AS FOLLOWS: 

THE COMMITTEE WOULD RECOMMEND THAT THE 
ASSOCIATION ENDORSE A FURTHER APPROPRIATE 
CHANNEL FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF STATE AID: 
ie.. TO AGGREGATIONS OF LIBRARY AUTHORITIES IN 
CASES WHERE SUCH AUTHORITIES ARE PREPARED 
TO JOIN TOGETHER, AS, FOR EXAMPLE, BY THE SET- 
TING UP OF JOINT BOARDS, AND TO SEEK ASSIST- 








ANCE THROUGH THESE. IN THE EVENT OF THE CON- 
STITUTION OF SUCH A BOARD COMPOSED OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE PRINCIPAL LOCAL AUTHORITY 
WITHIN AN AREA AND OTHERS, AND REPRESENTING 
A SUBSTANTIAL POPULATION, BEING IN OCCUPATION 
OF AN ADEQUATE BUILDING OR BUILDINGS, AND 
MAINTAINING APPROVED STANDARDS, SUCH AID 
MIGHT WELL BE GIVEN BY WAY OF A CASH GRANT. 


C. STUART PERRY, 


August 18, 1947. Convener-Secretary. 
1947/34. 


APPOINTMENTS & RESIGNATIONS 





Some Notable Changes 





MISS M. P. PARSONS, Librarian, United States Information 
Library: An expression of thanks and appreciation for the 
work done during her term of office as librarian of the 
United States Information Library in Wellington was con- 
veyed to Miss Parsons by Council at its recent meeting. 


DR. G. H. SCHOLEFIELD, Chief Librarian, General Assembly 
Library: The resignation of Dr Scholefield, for twenty-one 
years chief librarian at the General Assembly Library, Wel- 
lington, will take effect on 31st October, 1947. Dr Schole- 
field received the congratulations and good wishes of Coun- 
cil recently when it was resolved that a letter be sent to him 
expressing appreciation of his bibliographical and historical 
work, regretting that librarians might be losing the more 
intimate associations they had had with him, and wishing 
Dr Scholefield long life in his well-earned retirement. 


MISS NORA BATESON, Senior Lecturer, Book Course, Lib- 
rary School: Appointed Senior Lecturer, Book Course, in 
the Library School, Wellington, Miss Nora Bateson is ex- 
pected in New Zealand during September. Miss Bateson 
has already had a varied and interesting professional career. 
She is an History Honours Graduate of the University of 
Manchester, an M.A. of McGill University, Montreal, Can- 
ada, and has had library training at Pratt Institute Library 
School, Brooklyn, N.Y. In 1937 she was one of five libra- 
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rians in North America to receive honourable mention in 
connection with the Lippincott award for ‘ outstanding 
achievement in the library field’. Miss Bateson has been an 
instructor at McGill University Library School where she 
taught Book Selection, Administration, and other subjects, 
and she has had wide experience in rural library work in 
Fraser Valley, Prince Edward Island (director of the Car- 
negie library demonstration), and in the province of Nova 
Scotia (Director of Libraries). Other positions held by Miss 
Bateson are head of the Department of History, Biography. 
and Travel at the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, and, 
more recently, chief of the Home Reading Department, De- 
troit Public Library. Miss Bateson has written library sur- 
veys some of which will have been seen by librarians in this 
country. Her surveys on Jamaica, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island have been published, as has her pamphlet 
Rural Canada needs Libraries. Miss Bateson’s experience 
will be of great value to libraries in New Zealand, and she 
is assured of a very hearty welcome. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Meetings of Council and Committees: Council and several 
of the Association’s committees held meetings in Wellington 
towards the end of August. Committee reports, the Associa- 
ation’s finances, and the next annual conference were among 
the matters discussed. Points of interest arising from the 
discussions are reported in this number of will be reported 
in the next. 

Library School course for G.T.C. holders: The committee 
on library training has reported to Council that it will be 
possible for the Library School to offer special facilities dur- 
ing 1948-49 for its diploma or certificate to holders of the 
Association's general certificate, subject to approval by the 
selection committee of the Library School. In adopting the 
committee’s report, Council resolved that the committee be 
asked to make suggestions for possible ways of giving recog- 
nition of their competence as practising librarians to those 
librarians who might not be able to attend the school. 

Article in THE LIBRARY QUARTERLY: Published in The 
Library Quarterly XVII: 18—27 Ja °47 and reprinted re- 
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cently for private circulation is a 5,000-word article by R. N. 
O'Reilly, National Library Service. With the title, ‘ Lib- 
rary Evangelism and the Educational Functions of the Pub- 
lic Library’, this thoughtful thesis offers a provocative com- 
ment on the evangelistic librarian. Between the respective 
fields of education (emphasis on the critical mind) and in- 
doctrination (emotional appeal towards a unified outlook) 
no fence, claims Mr O'Reilly, has been raised. Library 
evangelism, he suggests, is a form of indoctrination. ‘ Let 
the librarian stay a librarian,’ he concludes, ‘ and give people 
a chance to think.’ 


BRANCH NOTES 


PALMERSTON NORTH BRANCH 


As a respite from the essentially library character of the previous 
meeting, a film evening was arranged by the Palmerston North 
Branch for its July meeting. The programme consisted of Broad 
Acres, life on a New Zealand sheep station; Sheep Dog, a very inter- 
esting film of the training and use of the sheep dog on a Welsh hill- 
farm; and Good Neighbours, on the subject of community-centre 
development. The programme was very entertaining and enjoyed 
by those who attended. 

At the August meeting, Miss Swinbourn gave a talk on bookplates, 
illustrated with many examples. She traced the development of the 
bookplate from the first examples produced in Germany about 1480, 
to the designs of the present day. Bookplates were originally used 
mainly by the titled classes (usually the only persons who main- 
tained libraries), hence the custom of copying their arms on their 
plates. There were early appearances of the now more common 
pictorial plates, though frequently the armorial bearings crept into 
a corner. The styles, reflecting the spirit of the age, developed 
through Jacobean, the elaborate rococo, the ‘wreath and ribbon’, 
with a reaction to simplicity when the pictorial plate came into 
favour. 

The French bookplates early fell from the high standard of arm- 
orial design, some of the heraldic plates becoming very debased with 
the supporters playing ‘hide and seek’ around the shields. The 
French Revolution had an interesting effect on bookplates, elaborate 
descriptions of rank and title being condensed into a single line of 
owner’s name linked with ‘Citoyen Francais’ in one case, and in 
others, sheets of plain paper being pasted over the original plates. 

British plates drifted into a period of dullness until] about the 
mid-nineteenth centry when C. W. Sherborn began designing armorial 
bookplates with new vigour. About twenty years later, pictorial 
plates underwent a similar regeneration. Then for many years, 
Sherborn, G. W. Eve, Erat Harrison, and W. P. Barrett, to mention 
only the best-known names, produced work of a high standard. 
Present-day American and Australian designers are executing very 
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good specimens, adapting the wood and lino-cut mediums for forceful 
designs. 

The various methods of making the plates were outlined, from the 
original use of hand-coloured woodcuts, engravings, and etchings 
to the modern practice of using all suitable processes, with a wide- 
spread revival of the use of wood- and lino-cuts. 

Among many specimens displayed were some of New Zealand and 
Australian artists, some of Harold Nelson’s, some illustrations in 
books by P. N. Barnett, the Australian collector, and a collection of 
W. P. Barrett’s work. This collection of Barrett’s plates, unfor- 
tunately not complete, was made by the artist himself. They are 
all fine examples of his craftsmanship, demonstrating the best types 
of bookplates executed in the first quarter of this century. From 
- enthusiast’s point of view this last is an extremely valuable col- 
ection. 

The topic having proved so interesting, a question period was 
welcomed by the audience, when several further points of the lecture 
were amplified by the speaker. 


ELECTION OF COUNCIL 


NOMINATIONS CALLED 
NOMINATIONS FOR EIGHT ORDINARY MEMBERS OF COUN- 
CIL WILL BE RECEIVED NOT LATER THAN WEDNESDAY, 
19TH NOVEMBER, 1947. NOMINATIONS SHOULD BE AD- 
DRESSED TO THE SECRETARY AND SHOULD BE ACCOM- 
PANIED BY RELEVANT BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION. 


APPLICATIONS INVITED 


TOWER HUTT CITY CORPORATION. CHIEF ASSISTANT, LOWER HUTT 
MUNICIPAL LIBRARY. Applications are invited from librarians with 
(at least) Library School Certificate or F.L.A., for the position of 
Chief Assistant, Lower Hutt Municipal Library. The appointee 
would be in charge of display work, readers’ guidance and catalogu- 
ing. There will also be a good deal of general responsibility, includ- 
ing the co-ordination of proposed branch developments, in a quickly 
expanding service. After a short probationary period (up to six 
months), at £275, the appointee, if satisfactory, will be given a per- 
manent position at Grade III salary (£300—£375) according to the 
scale approved by the New Zealand Library Association. Applica- 
tions, which should be accompanied by copies of testimonials, will 
close with the Town Clerk, High Street, Lower Hutt, on Friday, 
24th October, at 4.30 p.m.—T. G. Richardson, Town Clerk. 

PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT, WELLINGTON. Applications, to be made 
on form P.S.C. 17 A, will be received until Wednesday, October 8th, 
for the position of SECOND ASSISTANT, PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 
LIBRARY, WELLINGTON. Salary will be from £180 to £240 p.a. accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience. Applicants should have had 
experience in library work and be at least partly trained—C. H. 
Gosset, Librarian. 
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